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Views on 


NE of the important conclusions 
() reached in a recent study of ethics 
in government is that “a high 
standard of official conduct depends upon 
personal example at the top.” A citizen 
group made the study for a county govern- 
ment and dealt with both the political and 
administrative aspects of management, su- 
pervision of employees, and guides to con- 
duct (p. 219). The importance of ethical 
standards in government service has long 
been recognized by the International City 
Managers’ Association, which adopted its 
original Code of Ethics in 1924 with two 
subsequent revisions. The latest revision of 
the City Managers’ Code of Ethics has just 
been approved by ICMA members. It at- 
tempts to strengthen the professional aspects 
of the manager’s position (pp. 218 and 230). 
Cities must give more thought to pro- 
posed municipal bond issues because it now 
costs more to borrow money. The municipal 
bond index, which averages yields for 20 
state and local governments, has risen from 
1.59 in January, 1951, to 2.32 in September, 
1952. Another symptom of the state of the 
money market is the recent announcement 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
that the interest rate on loans to cities for 
public projects will be raised from 4 per cent 
to 44 per cent—the first increase in nearly 20 
years. Still another sign of the uncertain 
money market for cities is the fact that gov- 
¢mmmental, individual consumer, and pri- 
vate corporation debt are at all-time highs. 
The municipal bond index undoubtedly will 
80 even higher in the next few months, and 


the News 


city officials should give serious thought to 
the high cost of borrowing money. The en- 
tire economy, public and private, is set at 
an inflationary level. 

The administrative as well as sociological 
problems of housing and redevelopment are 
underscored in a notable report recently 
submitted to the city of Chicago. The survey 
organization recommends consolidation of 
five city agencies concerned with housing 
and redevelopment into one city depart- 
ment (p. 231). 

The advances in municipal budgeting 
over the past 15 years are indeed encourag- 
ing. Almost all medium-size and large cities 
adopt and use annual budgets, issue annual 
financial reports, and give increasing recog- 
nition to the establishment of full-time ap- 
pointed chief administrators with responsi- 
bility for preparation of the annual budget. 
Much work remains to be done, however, in 
developing further the tools of performance 
budgeting and unit cost accounting (p. 223). 
The city clerk in a large city has taken an 
important step in this direction by preparing 
his latest budget request with breakdowns of 
all activities into man hours and work units 
(p. 234). 

Recent municipal developments include 
adoption of a tree control program (p. 231), 
adoption of municipal income taxes (p. 233), 
establishment of a school for traffic violators 
(p. 235), and the refusal of an eastern city to 
allow an advertising company to install 
advertising placards on parking meter posts 
(p. 237). 
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The City Manager’s Code of Ethics 


This code, originally adopted in 1924 and amended in 1938, was recently revised again and approved 
by vote of the members of the International City Managers’ Association. 


i, ACHIEVE effectzve and democratic local government, the council-manager plan provides 
that policies shall be determined by the governing body elected by the people and that the administra- 
tion of such policies shall be vested in the city manager who shall be appointed by and responsible to 
the governing body. The purpose of the International City Managers’ Association, the professional 
organization of city managers, is to increase the proficiency of city managers and to aid in the 
improvement of municipal government. To further these objectives, the Association believes that certain 
ethical principles should govern the conduct of every professional city manager: 


No member of the profession accepts 

a position as city manager unless he 
is fully in accord with the principles of 
council-manager government and unless he 
is confident that he is qualified to serve to 
the advantage of the community. 


2 The city manager has a firm belief in 

the dignity and worth of the services 
rendered by government. He has a con- 
structive, creative, and practical attitude 
toward urban problems and a deep sense 
of his own social responsibility as a 
trusted public servant. 


3 The city manager is governed by the 

highest ideals of honor and integrity 
in all his public and personal relationships 
in order that he may merit the respect and 
confidence of the governing body, of other 
officials and employees, and of the public 
which he serves. He believes that personal 
agerandizement or profit secured by con- 
fidential information or by misuse of pub- 
lic time is dishonest. 


The city manager as a community 

leader submits policy proposals to the 
council and provides the council with facts 
and advice on matters of policy to give the 
council a basis for making decisions on 
community goals. The city manager de- 
fends municipal policies publicly only after 
consideration and adoption of such poli- 
cies by the council. 


5 The city manager realizes that the 
council, the elected representatives of 
the people, is entitled to the credit for the 


establishment of municipal policies. The 
city manager avoids coming in public con- 
flict with the council on controversial 
issues. Credit or blame for policy execution 
rests with the city manager. 


6 The city manager considers it his duty 

continually to improve his ability 
and his usefulness and to develop the com- 
petence of his associates in the use of 
management techniques. 


T The city manager keeps the commv- 
nity informed on municipal affairs. He 
emphasizes friendly and courteous service 
to the public. He recognizes that the chief 
function of the local government at all 
times is to serve the best interests of all the 
people on a nonpartisan basis. 


§ The city manager, in order to preserve 
his integrity as a professional ad- 
ministrator, resists any encroachment on 
his responsibility for personnel, believes 
he should be free to carry out council 
ake a without interference, and deals 
rankly with the council as a unit rather 
than with its individual members. 


9 The city manager handles al] matters 
of personnel on the basis of metit. 
Fairness and impartiality govern the city 
manager in all matters pertaining to ap 
pointments, pay adjustments, promotions, 
and discipline in the municipal service. 


10 The city manager curries no favors. 
He handles each problem without 
discrimination on the basis of principle 
and justice. 
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Ethics and Local Administration 
By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX* 


An officially appointed citizens commission presents a Code of 
Public Ethics in Arlington County, Virginia 


OR public officials it is a risky thing to 
“‘get caught with one’s ethics down,” 
but most people find it hard to agree 

about what constitutes unethical conduct. 
This apparent paradox is part of the findings 
of the Citizens Commission on Ethics in 
Government appointed by the county board 
of Arlington County, Virginia. 

The Commission had the unusual task to 
“prepare a code of ethics for county offi- 
cials.”” This assignment did not result from 
any civic clean-up drive. It did not originate 
from any great dearth of public virtue. 
Rather the governing body of Arlington 
County, in establishing the Commission, 
acted on the conviction that public virtue is 
never as Common as it ought to be; that 
public virtue like everything else needs rea- 
sonable definition; and that an especially 
chosen body of individuals not connected 
with the county administration might be the 
best device for writing up some definitions. 
It should be added that the majority on the 
county board was made up of representa- 
tives of the nonpartisan voters. 


*Eprror’s Note: Dr. Morstein Marx, staff as- 
sistant in the director’s office of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget and adjunct professor of politi- 
cal science at American University, served as chair- 
man of the Citizens Commission on Ethics in Gov- 
ernment, which was appointed June 30, 1951, by the 
county board of Arlington County, Virginia. The 
other members of the commission were Frank L. 

all, attorney and former member of the Senate of 
Virginia; John J. Corson, head of the Washington 
office of McKinsey & Company, management con- 
sultants, previously an executive in the federal gov- 
‘ment and with the Washington Post; the Honor- 
able Chan Gurney, member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and formerly United States Senator 
from South Dakota; and the Reverend Paul R. 

unter, pastor of the Rock Spring Congregational 
Church in Arlington. The Commission submitted 
its report August 15, 1952. 


Something else should be added too. A 
few months earlier a leading member of this 
majority, in a malfeasance trial thought by 
many to be sprung upon him by the political 
opposition, had almost gotten into real 
trouble because of small-scale ethical indis- 
cretions. Perhaps unexpectedly, the trial 
also had spilled over upon the political op- 
position. Although the matter ended in a 
dramatic acquittal, a good many people, es- 
pecially in the nonpartisan camp, came to 
wonder whether county officials should not 
be more alive to considerations of public 
ethics. 

The junior member of the county board 
majority, Robert W. Cox, later the board’s 
chairman, felt he had an answer. It was on 
his motion that the Citizens Commission on 
Ethics in Government came into being. It 
was principally through his initiative that 
the individual members of the Commission 
were drafted for a year’s job requiring both 
judgment and impartiality. Without this 
care in selection the Commission would 
hardly have come up with a unanimous 
report. 

GettTinc Goop ADVICE 

Upon taking hold of its work the Com- 
mission decided to pull the different ele- 
ments of the community into its delibera- 
tions, partly to foster public thinking about 
standards of official conduct and partly to 
gain the benefit of good advice. Such advice 
could be hoped for from various quarters, 
such as civic organizations, business and 
professional bodies, the political parties, and 
the churches. Another main source of coun- 
sel was available in the elected officials. 
Finally, there were the principal appointive 
officials, especially the county manager and 
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the department heads, and the rank and file 
of county employees including the teachers. 
From all of these groups the Commission 
invited spokesmen to sit with it in public 
meetings. 

Compared with the group of invited com- 
munity leaders, the public officials and em- 
ployees, taken together, ran up a higher 
score in cooperation. Some organizations in 
effect washed their hands of the whole enter- 
prise, notably the Chamber of Commerce. 
Few of those invited to consult with the 
Commission appeared to be reluctant to 
share their knowledge, but many confessed 
to much uncertainty about what ought to 
be done. 

By and large the appointive officials were 
at a considerable disadvantage when they 
appeared before the Commission. Most of 
them had served for years under the political 
party that had only recently been reduced to 
a minority, and the battle for local control 
was by no means over. There was no assur- 
ance that the nonpartisan majority was 
above challenge. Under these circumstances 
the testimony of the county executives neces- 
sarily carried some ballast of tact. 

All of that in no way diminished the large 
benefits the Commission derived from its 
public meetings. The comments of the in- 
vited consultants, although often contradic- 
tory, gave the Commission many valuable 
pointers. In particular, the presence of indi- 
viduals with personal experience in the man- 
agement of county affairs helped to keep 
recommendations on a realistic plane. It 
also furnished a certain counterweight to the 
outside point of view of citizen representa- 
tives who might either fall for tempting 
panaceas or tire of the search for practical 
solutions. As a matter of fact those on the 
inside of county administration showed 
themselves generally more inclined than 
those on the outside to take a positive view 
of the Commission’s work. 


RANGE OF PROPOSALS 
In considering the contents of a “‘code of 
ethics for county officials,’? the Commission 
recognized that it would have to deal with 
both political and administrative aspects. In 
the end it came forth with a Code of Public 
Ethics that had application not only to elec- 
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tive and appointive officials but also to the 
regular staffs in the county departments and 
the school system. This ‘‘code”’ refrained 
from prescribing concrete rules of conduct, 
expressing itself instead in the form of guide- 
lines. 

In its own language, the code “‘is based on 
the assumption that common concern with 
the need for ethically sound decisions sup- 
plies the greatest assurance of a high stand- 
ard of official conduct. Guidelines for the 
choice between right and wrong give 
strength to such concern.” Or, as the Com- 
mission said in its report, the important 
thing is to “‘induce more people to acquire a 
habit of raising ethical questions.”’ 

Many of the guidelines of the Code of 
Public Ethics have to do with the exercise 
of political responsibility, including the eth- 
ics of campaigning. This side of the matter 
may here be passed over in favor of the ad- 
ministrative side. The political implications 
are more fully outlined in the October, 1952, 
issue of National Municipal Review. 

In many respects the administrative and 
the political leadership of local government 
cannot be kept apart when it comes to 
standards of desirable behavior. Appointive 
officials, as a consequence, are partly recog- 
nized in the general guidelines of the code. 
But in addition there are guidelines spe- 
cifically applicable to them. Finally, the 
supplementary guidelines addressed to 
county employees carry with them implica- 
tions for those charged with responsibility 
for management. To convey the character of 
the ccde, it may be well to give some illus- 
trations from each of these groupings. 


RESPONSIBLE ADMINISTRATION 

All those holding public office, the code 
declares, “are under three basic obligations. 
They are bound to do their best—that is, to 
serve with efficiency. They are bound to do 
what they are told to do—that is, to respect 
legality. And they are bound to do right— 
that is, to heed the commands of morality. 
Public ethics is part and parcel of public 
office.” 

Complying with the imperatives of public 
ethics is not identical with memorizing in- 
structions. Responsible personal judgment 1s 
the hub of moral choice. But responsible per- 
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sonal judgment is not necessarily advanced 
by self-isolation. Just as it is useful to get 
other people’s ideas about good operating 
methods or the correct interpretation of legal 
powers, so it pays to find out what thought- 
ful colleagues or friends outside the office 
have to say about right and wrong. As the 
code puts it, in “applying the moral test to 
each decision,”’ there ought to be “adequate 
consultation on specific ethical points’? and 
“widespread sharing of the conclusions 
reached.”’ Moreover, the public is entitled to 
know about the ethically relevant facts that 
are at the bottom of individual decisions. 

There is much in the general guidelines of 
the code that to professional administrators 
will appear implicit in the idea of public 
service. For instance, the code cautions of- 
ficials not to become involved in situations 
where the public may regard them as prone 
to favor particular people. Each official, on 
the contrary, must “‘take pains to stay outside 
the pull of self-interest.’ Nor is he at liberty 
to ignore “‘the question of how his actions 
and his behavior might be interpreted—and 
misinterpreted—by the public.” 

The code underscores the degree to which 


a high standard of official conduct depends 
upon personal example at the top. “Al- 
though the importance of personal example 
is not minimized by low position, it is par- 
ticularly far-reaching in the higher positions 
because these cast the longest shadow across 
both the public service and the community.” 


ETHIcs IN MANAGEMENT 

The special guidelines for appointive of- 
ficials throw light on the ethics of manage- 
ment. In order to exercise their responsibility 
to the. voters the elected officials must have 
full support from the appointive officials un- 
der them, especially by being kept abreast of 
all developments. It is a moral obligation of 
those who supervise the administration to 
meet this vital need, above all by providing 
suitable channels of information to the gov- 
ering body. 

But the ethics of management extend in 
both directions, upward and downward. 
Appointive officials, the code points out, 
“are in a strategic position to spot the points 
where a breakdown of public ethics has oc- 
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curred or might occur. Such a breakdown 
can often be overcome or avoided alto- 
gether by developing procedures based upon 
a recognition of public ethics.’’ Moreover, 
good management cannot be divorced from 
the necessity ‘‘to make concern with public 
ethics part of the general administrative per- 
spective. In order to mean something, pub- 
lic ethics must be interpreted to truck drivers 
and ditch diggers as well as office workers.”’ 

Conversely, even on the lowest level of 
administrative responsibility there may be 
resources of thought and experience with 
regard to ethical problems that executives 
can ill afford to leave untapped. For this 
reason the code draws attention to the ad- 
vantages of rank-and-file participation in 
raising the moral level throughout the ad- 
ministration. To provide for such participa- 
tion “is in itself a practical recognition of 
public ethics.” 


ETHICS AND SUPERVISION 

The additional guidelines for county em- 
ployees suggest further ramifications of the 
ethics of management. This is true spe- 
cifically of the opportunities for constructive 
influence that present themselves in super- 
visory relationships. According to the code, 
‘each subordinate is ethically bound to 
share to the best of his insight and ability in 
the making of decisions that meet the three- 
fold test of efficiency, legality, and moral- 
ity.”’ It follows logically that supervision 
cannot be permitted to assume a neutral 
position with respect to public ethics. 

The code, indeed, encourages all county 
employees to turn to their supervisor when- 
ever they have questions on the subject. Not 
a few of these questions might raise points of 
policy. Some would travel all the way up to 
the highest level of decision, with each inter- 
vening level being drawn into finding the 
right answer. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 

So much for the Code of Public Ethics. 
The resolution that defined the functions of 
the Citizens Commission on Ethics in Gov- 
ernment also asked for consideration of other 
“‘practicable ways of sustaining a high 
standard of official cenduct in Arlington 
County.” To fulfill this part of its mandate, 
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the Commission submitted a series of addi- 
tional recommendations, divided into mat- 
ters requiring legislation, matters within the 
province of local action, and matters to be 
thought over by the citizens. 

Several of these recommendations aim to 
re-enforce the integrity of the administrative 
process. It was proposed, for example, that 
special steps should be taken to make gov- 
ernmental practices reasonably foolproof. 
All such practices, the Commission sug- 
gested, “need to be appraised from time to 
time to see whether they are successful in 
closing the door to unethical conduct. To 
achieve good results, the process of appraisal 
must be put on a timetable so that within 
something like a three-year period each field 
of county activity will have come up for re- 
view.”” Procurement and auditing were 
singled out by the Commission as fields 
where particular care should be applied 
both in recurrent evaJuation of existing pro- 

1 Specific action on the Commission’s proposals 
by the county government is not likely at this mo- 
ment because, as an interesting example of “‘govern- 
ment by the judiciary,” the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals, by decizion of September 10, 1952, swept 
the nonpartisan majority on the county board out 
of office. The three members of the majority hap- 
pened to have been employees of the federal govern- 


ment when elected, and the decision, on “‘taxpayer’s 
suit,’ voided their tenure on the argument that the 
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cedures and in experimentation with promis- 
ing improvements. 

It was suggested also that official conduct 
be made a subject of systematic instruction 
for county employees. In the words of the 
Commission, ‘‘in order to raise public ethics 
to the place it deserves, it should be given 
recognition in all in-service training pro- 
grams.’’ On the other hand, the Commission 
did not place such relatively formal arrange- 
ments above the kind of informal guidance 
that would be provided by a good supervisor. 

In the concluding section of its additional 
recommendations, the Commission made 
plain that the ethics of public office rest ulti- 
mately on the ethics of citizenship. “The 
public as a whole,” it observed, “‘and each 
individual as part of the public, supplies the 
foundation for the standard of official con- 
duct.” That standard is not being raised by 
blaming others. It can be raised only when 
most people themselves apply a_ higher 
standard most of the time.! 

Virginia statute of 1928 (!) allowing such tenure in 
the face of a legal prohibition enacted in 1787 (!) 
was unconstitutional. The representatives of the 
two major parties on the county board had shown 
themselves unsympathetic to the work of the Com- 
mission. The three vacant seats will be filled in a 
special election on November 4, 1952. In the 
interim the seats are occupied by three judicial 


appointees, none of whom is a representative of the 
nonpartisan voters. 


ADVICE TO COUNCILMEN 


**It is undesirable for officers to be under obligations to individual members 
of a council or for members of a council to be under obligations to officers. 
If people approach you for jobs under the council, you should explain that 
individual councillors do not make appointments, and that their applications 
should be addressed to the appropriate chief officer. If applicants should be 
persistent, they should be warned off, and if necessary the matter should be 
reported to the town clerk or the clerk of the council with a view to their 
disqualification. 

“If officers or employees approach you with a view to their promotion, they 
should be warned off, and if necessary reported. 

‘Keep a distant relationship with contractors. The council has business to 
do with them, but it should be transacted through proper official channels. 
Above all, do not put yourselves under any obligation to contractors. Do not 
charge a penny more for official expenses than is permitted under the regula- 
tions.”°—Advice to aldermen and councillors given by HERBERT Morrison, member 
of Parliament and formerly chairman of the London County Council, as reported in The 
London Observer for July 27, 1952. 











Trend Toward Performance Budgeting 
By SAMUEL M. ROBERTS* 


Director of Finance, Long Beach, California 


The performance budget will be an essential management tool for city administrators 
in developing realistic standards of municipal service. 


ECOGNIZING the growing interest 
in improved budget practices, par- 
ticularly as represented by the adop- 

tion of performance budgets by a number of 
jurisdictions, and realizing the close relation 
of these techniques to unit cost accounting, 
the board of directors of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association (MFOA) at 
their annual conference in 1950 authorized 
the appointment of a committee to study 
developments in this field. The Committee 
on Performance Budget and Unit Cost Ac- 
counting was appointed in October, 1950. 
The Committee now has 12 members, in- 
cluding representatives of municipal man- 
agement, budget technicians, financial con- 
sultants, and general finance officers. A 
parallel committee of the American Public 
Works Association also has been designated 
during the current year. 

In the past five months the two organiza- 
tions have jointly provided financing for a 
survey of present practices and for prepara- 
tion of a manual on budget procedure incor- 
porating the best information now available 
on performance budgeting. Staff assistance 
in compiling survey data and drafting a re- 
vised MFOA Budget Manual has been pro- 
vided through the University of Southern 
California. The publication drafts are now 
in the hands of the committee members, and 
it is expected that the manual will be re- 
leased early next year. 

It is apparent from a review of trends in 
budgeting and unit cost accounting that 


*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Roberts formerly was 
budget officer for San Diego, California, and direc- 
tor of the department of research and budget, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. He is chairman of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association Committee on Per- 
formance Budget and Unit Cost Accounting. 
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there are many items of significance to both 
municipal administrators and financial of- 
ficers. 

Status of Municipal Budgeting. In order to 
gather basic data on current budget prac- 
tices, the committee sponsored a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire survey of all cities over 
250,000 population and a selection of cities 
in both the United States and Canada in the 
smaller population classes. Along with the 
questionnaire each city was asked to provide 
copies of budget legislation, estimate forms 
and instructions, the budget documents, an- 
nual financial reports, tax levy ordinances, 
long-term public improvement programs 
and other pertinent publications. The un- 
usually complete response to the survey has 
provided valuable material for general dis- 
semination through the pending committee 
publication program. 

Analysis of the information makes pos- 
sible some general conclusions concerning 
the present status of municipal budget prac- 
tices, particularly in the larger cities. Survey 
data, along with a thorough review of publi- 
cations of the past 15 years on budgeting, 
also provide significant clues as to current 
trends and mark areas where improvements 
must be sought. Some of the points may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The preparation, adoption, and en- 
forcement of the annual budget have become 
the basic financial programming and con- 
trol device of all large and nearly all me- 
dium-size cities. This alone is an important 
advance when it is considered that the ma- 
jority of even large cities 30 years ago did not 
operate on a budget basis. Although the 
value of budget procedures in even the 
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smallest of cities has long been proved and 
some of the best budget work has been per- 
formed in such cities, it is still unfortunately 
the case that a substantial number of smaller 
cities do not at present have comprehensive 
budget programs. 

2. Annual financial reports of municipali- 
ties indicate widespread recognition of the 
recommendations of the National Commit- 
tee on Governmental Accounting, a group 
sponsored by MFOA. A comparison of 
budget documents with financial reports 
shows a definite trend toward making the 
budget a comprehensive plan which includes 
special operating funds as well as the general 
fund. With basic accounting procedures and 
the strictly fiscal aspects of the budget proc- 
ess now on a relatively satisfactory basis, a 
great many of our cities now have a firm 
foundation for the development of more ef- 
fective cost control methods, including cost 
accounting and performance budgeting. 

3. While a critical review of the budget 
documents of some 60 cities indicates that 
there is a great deal of room for improve- 
ment in the form of presenting budget data, 
as well as in the basic procedures that are 
involved in the budget preparation process, 
it is clear that there has been a definite and 
rapid shift within the past three years to- 
wards what has been termed “‘performance”’ 
budgeting. During the past three years, the 
form of budget documents in some 12 cities 
has been radically revised with the emphasis 
of budget presentation based on activities, 
projects, and services performed rather than 
including data only on objects of expendi- 
ture. 

4. The continued trend towards estab- 
lishment of full-time, appointed chief ad- 
ministrative officers, with responsibility for 
preparation of the annual budget, makes 
possible the development of adequate budget 
processes for the first time in many cities. A 
growing number of cities are adopting the 
council-manager plan of organization which 
gives complete recognition to the impor- 
tance of the budget process. There also has 
been established in some cities a more lim- 
ited type of appointed executive, generally 
titled “chief administrative officer.’’ In the 
latter type of position the entire manage- 
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ment coordination program usually rests on 
the delegation of budgetary responsibilities 
to the chief administrative officer. 

5. There is a growing recognition of the 
budgeting process as a key to a management 
improvement program involving the ques- 
tioning of service standards, organization 
and methods, and evaluation of efficiency of 
operations. This trend is particularly evident 
in the larger cities where the survey data 
indicate that 16 out of 30 cities now have 
full-time management research and budget 
staff operations. One-third of the full-time 
management and budget research programs 
have been established within the past four 
years. 

Initial Adoption of a Performance Budget Pro- 
gram. The basic concept of performance 
budgeting is easily understood. In its sim- 
plest terms the goal of performance budget- 
ing is to prepare, analyze, and interpret the 
financial plan in terms of services and activ- 
ity programs, rather than limiting the budg- 
et to a detailing of objects of disbursement 
such as personal services, supplies, equip- 
ment, and so on. The initial establishment of 
this type of budget approach has not proved 
to be particularly difficult where it has been 
attempted. The approach also has proved to 
be quite practical in both small and large 
jurisdictions. 

Performance budgeting in its initial stages 
actually does not involve any radical depar- 
ture from previously accepted budget meth- 
ods, but rather is a re-emphasis of long ac- 
cepted principles of building a budget on 
thorough work program analysis. Perform- 
ance budgeting and traditional object budg- 
eting are quite compatible, with the two ap- 
proaches supplementing each other in gath- 
ering facts for building revenue and expense 
estimates. The development of a perform- 
ance budget program usually takes the fol- 
lowing initial sequence: 

1. Explanation of the objective to operat- 
ing officials through conferences and memo- 
randa by the chief administrator. 

2. Requirement that the regular budget 
estimate forms and procedures for each de- 
partment be supplemented by listing and 
analysis of individual activities and opera 
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tions in terms of service objectives, organiza- 
tion structure, and work load data. 

3. Breakdown of object of expenditure 
data on an activity basis if present account 
codes do not provide sufficient data. 

4. Emphasis on program justification in 
the chief administrator’s review of depart- 
mental requests. 

5. Interpretation of the budget in terms 
of services, programs, and projects when it is 
presented to the legislative body and the 
general public. In this connection complete 
redesign o1 the budget document is usually 
desirable in orJer to include written sum- 
maries of activities and programs and sig- 
nificant work volume statistics. When this 
type of program information is provided, it 
is desirable to eliminate much of the tradi- 
tional object account detail. The account 
detail in traditional budget documents usu- 
ally tends to detract from the main purpose 
of the performance budget document, rather 
than adding to the city council’s under- 
standing of purposes for which expenditures 
are proposed. 

Acceptance of the basic idea of perform- 
ance budgeting and adaptation of the usual 
budget processes to reflect program data in 
the budget document involve relatively 
simple steps. These steps in themselves will 
accomplish much in shifting the attention of 
both legislative and administrative person- 
nel to the fundamental fact that a municipal 
government should be viewed as a production 
operation with many measureable units of 
services. In themselves, however, the initial 
performance budget steps as outlined do not 
furnish the answers to reducing costs and 
improving the quality of services rendered. 

Cost Control Through Performance Analysis. 
The real potentials of the budgeting and ac- 
counting processes can only be realized when 
they are made focal points in a general man- 
agement program for control of “‘produc- 
tion” costs in government. This is not an 
automatic result that can be obtained 
through either the usual pattern of compil- 
ing and cutting annual department budget 
requests or by maintaining general ledgers, 
appropriation accounts, and annual finan- 
cial reports in the presently approved man- 
ner, Effective cost reduction and control pro- 
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grams in either municipal governments or 
manufacturing plants must be based on con- 
tinuous systematic study of all factors that 
affect the accomplishment of the organiza- 
tion’s objectives. 

The municipal government in any given 
city is usually the largest single organized 
enterprise in the community. In even the 
medium-size city it is a multimillion dollar 
operation. The municipality is a complex 
enterprise involving a diversity of activities 
and operations unknown to private en- 
deavors. The performance analysis and 
evaluation job to be accomplished by mu- 
nicipal administrators therefore is not a 
simple task. The job can be accomplished, 
however, as evidenced by the guideposts 
that have been set as a result of pioneering 
work in management research accomplished 
or under way in a number of cities. Many 
methods research and cost analysis tech- 
niques also have been developed in private 
enterprise that are adaptable to municipal 
operating problems. 

Progress in cost control hinges on the de- 
velopment of accounting and budgeting 
processes based on continuous management 
research and operated as an integral part of 
the general management program. A unique 
opportunity exists for exchanges of experi- 
ence between municipalities and for cooper- 
ative development of improved cost control 
techniques. In the general handbook on 
budgeting now being reviewed by members 
of the MFOA Committee, emphasis has 
been placed on setting forth techniques for 
analysis of operations and for establishment 
of criteria for determining expenditure re- 
quirements on performance data. 

The establishment of unit cost accounting 
systems is basic to the continued use of per- 
formance data for cost control in many typi- 
cal municipal operations. Such accounting 
systems are essential to insure accurate re- 
cording and evaluation of work load data in 
terms of cost. Unit cost accounting also is 
important to the enforcement of such budget 
limitations as may be validly based on pro- 
duction measurements. 

Case Studies of Major Activities. The diver- 
sity of municipal operations makes it de- 
sirable that special study be given to the par- 
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ticular problems of methods analysis and 
cost control for each major city activity. If 
performance measurement and cost account- 
ing are to be generally used by municipali- 
ties, more specific guidance must be pro- 
vided in the establishment of such systems 
than can be given in a general manual. 

The Committee on Performance Budget 
and Unit Cost Accounting feels that special 
case studies demonstrating the application 
of performance analysis techniques to each 
major municipal activity are urgently re- 
quired. One such case study has been com- 
pleted by the budget research staff of the 
city of San Diego, which should be available 
within a few months. Several cities having 
management research staffs have accepted 
assignments for the current year to under- 
take case studies on other major activities. 
It is hoped also that the technical organiza- 
tions in various fields of municipal adminis- 
tration can assist in carrying out similar spe- 
cial research programs. 


Civil Defense 
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Conclusion. As a general conclusion it is 
apparent from the committee’s work to date 
that there are many signs of progress in the 
field of municipal budgeting. The current 
interest in performance budgeting and cost 
accounting is indicative of the trend toward 
considering municipal governments as pro- 
duction operations rendering definite serv- 
ices, many of which can be measured in 
terms of production units. Other services, 
while not entirely subject to work volume 
measurements, can be analyzed in such a 
way that budget requirements and cost con- 
trol systems can be based on factual criteria. 

The speed of future progress in improving 
budget and financial controls depends pri- 
marily on the establishment of management 
research programs by individual cities, the 
exchange and publication of research find- 
ings, and the extension of accounting sys- 
tems to include unit cost accounting for 
many municipal operations. 


in Our Cities 


By VINCENT J. BROWNE* 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 


“There can be no doubt that the real weight of the program [civil defense] 
must be borne by the states and cities.” 


OTIVATED by a “cold war” 

which threatened to turn into a 

full-scale conflict at any moment, 
Congress passed the Federal Civil Defense 
Act (Public Law No. 920) in January, 1951. 
One of the basic concepts of the Act is that 
“responsibility for civil defense shall be 
vested primarily in the several States and 
their politica] subdivisions.’’ The Act goes on 
to point out that ‘“‘the Federal Government 
shall provide necessary coordination and 
guidance. .. .”” While it is true that the pre- 
cise responsibility of the federal government 
on the one hand and of the states and cities 
on the other takes on additional meaning as 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Browne is special assist- 
ant in the field administration office of the FCDA 
and is on leave from Howard University where he 
is associate professor of government. 


the civil defense program progresses, there 
can be no doubt that the real weight of the 
program must be borne by the states and 
Cities. 

The legislature of every state except Ar- 
kansas has made provision for civil defense, 
and in that state a civil defense agency has 
been established by the governor. It is there- 
fore a fact that at this time some measures 
for civil defense have been undertaken by all 
states, and all of the states have either di- 
rected or authorized local governments to 
establish civil defense organizations. 

Although the greatest awareness of the 
necessity of civil defense is found in the criti- 
cal target area cities, less populated cities are 
beginning to understand their role of sup- 
port. Despite considerable unevenness in the 
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status of civil defense across the country, it is 
still true that there is a civil defense structure 
in some stage of development in every area. 

Organization. There is of course wide vari- 
ation in the types of civil defense ordinances 
adopted by our cities. In most cities execu- 
tive authority is vested in the mayor or city 
manager who designates the local civil de- 
fense director. In many states the county di- 
rector is appointed by the governor or state 
director. In a number of states where the 
state is divided into areas or regions, as in 
California and Pennsylvania, the area di- 
rector is selected by the state director. 

The typical municipal organization in- 
cludes an advisory council and a department 
which includes all the services engaging in 
civil defense activities. In most cities the 
mayor or city manager has certain emer- 
gency powers which can be exercised when 
disaster strikes. 

Increasing attention is being paid to the 
development of mutual aid agreements 
whereby communities agree to aid one an- 
other in an emergency. These agreements 
will have a particular importance in case of 
hostile attack, for every target city will need 
the assistance of the surrounding suburbs 
and support areas. 

It is recognized that the understanding 
and preparedness of the individual will have 
a vital effect on the success of the civil de- 
fense organization. Surveys undertaken by 
the University of Michigan by contract with 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA) show that our cities still have a 
formidable job of public information and 
education. 

Although most people know a little about 
civil defense, they are by no means recon- 
ciled to the possibilities of hostile attack. 
Fewer than one-third of the people in our 
critical target areas are familiar with the 
warning signals. Only one-half of the people 
know what to do in case of attack, and about 
the same number believe that our military 
forces can protect our cities from heavy at- 
tack. Almost two-thirds of the people say 
that even in a surprise attack only a few 
enemy planes could get through, and only 
one-tenth have any knowledge of protective 
measures against biological and chemical 
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warfare. In view of the fact that at this time 
fewer people than last year believe that war 
is imminent, it can be seen that many people 
are uninterested in civil defense. 

On the other hand the increased interest 
of the air force in an expanded ground ob- 
server corps indicates that our military forces 
take the position that the threat of war is as 
real now as it has been at any time since the 
“cold war’’ began. In the 27 states in which 
the ground observer corps has been acti- 
vated, state and local civil defense agencies 
are working desperately to get a sufficient 
number of volunteers. At this date most 
ground observer posts are only half-staffed. 

There is a shortage of volunteers in all 
civil defense services. The FCDA has sug- 
gested a total of 17,500,000 trained volunteers 
if civil defense is to be effective in the United 
States. Actually, the number of trained vol- 
unteers is not much more than 3,000,000 at 
present. 

The records of the FCDA indicate that for 
the last two years our cities have been mak- 
ing expenditures for civil defense purposes at 
an annual rate of 15 to 20 million dollars. 
This is undoubtedly a conservative figure 
since many city departments have increased 
their budgets as a result of certain added 
civil defense responsibilities, and these totals 
frequently do not show up as civil defense 
expenditures. Total state expenditures for 
the two year period are probably between 80 
and 100 million dollars. The states and cities 
were aided by a federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram of $32,750,000 in fiscal 1952 and 
$15,000,000 for the 1953 fiscal year. 

Despite the reduction Congress made in 
the appropriation for the FCDA for fiscal 
1953, the federal government made it clear 
that it considered civil defense to be a con- 
tinuing activity. The nature of our federal 
system, however, requires operational re- 
sponsibility at the state and local levels. 

Operational Readiness. While most states 
and large cities have prepared what they call 
civil defense “‘plans,’’ most of these plans 
merely describe basic assumptions and con- 
cepts. Very few are operational in the sense 
of setting forth ‘“‘who does what, when, 
where, and how”? in the event of attack. 
This is the essence of planning for opera- 
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tional responsibility, and until this is done 
there is no effective plan. 

Many cities have found that where the 
state law permits, it is useful to activate the 
civil defense establishment in peace time 
disasters. Many of the services—fire, police, 
health, and emergency welfare, for example 
—have much the same roles in all kinds of 
disasters, and their use in all disasters has 
many advantages including that of main- 
taining the interest and readiness of those 
who are civil defense volunteers. 

Civil defense exercises also are a good 
means of testing operational readiness and 
maintaining an awareness of the require- 
ments of civil defense. These exercises may 
be varied between those which include some 
form of public participation and those which 
do not. Among the successful city exercises 
are those which have been conducted in 
New York City, Providence, Houston, and 
Niagara Falls. 
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The Job Ahead. In order to improve the 
effectiveness of our civil defense, the FCDA 
has made the following recommendations: 

1. Continued and intensified program of public 
education. Every individual must be taught 
what he should do in a civil defense emer- 
gency. 

2. Intensified recruiting and training of volun- 
teers. This will result in a minimum amount 
of fear and panic, as well as a minimum loss 
of life and property. 

3. Stronger support of supply, equipment, and 
shelter programs. These programs must pro- 
vide for warning and communications 
equipment, fire-fighting and rescue equip- 
ment, medical supplies, and essential emer- 
gency shelter. 

4. Intensified development of national, state, 
and local operational readiness. Effective use of 
our resources to reduce damage and suffer- 
ing can be made only if there is adequate 
advance planning. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sells Bond Issue 


Voters in Columbia, South Carolina, re- 
cently approved a $2,363,000 general obli- 
gation bond issue for capital improvements 
by a six-to-one margin. The vote followed 
an extensive campaign to get the issue on the 
ballot because the state constitution requires 
that a majority of a city’s property owners 
must petition the city council before an elec- 
tion can be held on a general obligation 
bond issue. 

A citizens’ committee on civic needs was 
appointed by the council to obtain the neces- 
sary 6,500 signatures from the city’s 13,000 
property owners. Two local newspapers con- 
ducted an extensive campaign with daily 
articles and photographs depicting com- 
munity needs, and a public meeting was held 
to explain the entire program to the public. 
The campaign emphasized the fact that the 
program originated with the people (the 
planning commission established by the 
council-manager charter) and was con- 
ducted by the citizens (the Committee on 


Civic Needs). Business, civic, and Jabor 
groups all endorsed the program. 

Following the public hearing, the Com- 
mittee on Civic Needs mailed letters to all 
water customers together with a leaflet ex- 
plaining the program and a return post card 
printed in the form of the petition calling for 
special election. The first mailing yielded 
3,000 signatures, and a second mailing was 
made using the city tax rolls. This was sup- 
plemented by letters to persons who had 
bought property since the tax roll had been 
prepared. The second mailing added 1,400 
signatures. 

At this point, the League of Women 
Voters volunteered their services and made a 
door-to-door canvass of part of the city. 
They also mailed a third letter to property 
owners who had not yet signed, setting forth 
the purposes of the bond issue, assuring them 
that it would not increase taxes, and that by 
signing the petition they were not voting for 
the bond issue but simply calling for an elec- 
tion. The response to this mailing brought 
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the total signatures to within 400 of the re- 
quired number. City counci] members then 
wrote personal letters to those who had not 
signed and the number of signers was in- 
creased to 6,739, more than enough to‘place 
the issue on the ballot. 

The election was held on August 5, 13 
months after the public hearing, and each of 
six proposals was passed by the six-to-one 
margin. The six improvement projects in- 
clude police and jail facilities, equipment for 
a sanitary landfill, major repairs to city 
buildings, land for park and recreation 
areas, storm drainage, and street improve- 
ments.—THomas F. MAxweELL, city man- 
ager, Columbia, South Carolina. 


City Services 


Monterey, California, has informed citi- 
zens about city services in a booklet entitled 
Saludos Amigos. It contains several photo- 
graphs and line drawings and a map shows 
the location of important buildings. A total 
of 5,000 copies were lithographed at a cost of 
$325, and the booklet was distributed by 
city departments, utility companies, and the 
schools. 


Newsletters 


San Diego, California, issues a weekly 
newsletter, entitled San Diego Reports, a 
7 X93-inch folder which is distributed to de- 
partment heads, the city council, newspapers 
and interested citizens. ... Freeport, New 
York, issues a monthly report which is 
mailed to all residents of the community. 


Annual Reports 

Fourteen cities have recently issued an- 
nual reports making a total of 105 cities is- 
suing reports since January: Stratford, Con- 
necticut; West Palm Beach, Florida; Poca- 
tello, Idaho; Hinsdale, Illinois; Atchison, 
Kansas; Bangor, Maine; Marquette and St. 
Johns, Michigan; Alliance, Nebraska; Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; and Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 

The Cincinnati and Marquette reports 
use charts to show trends and costs in city 


services. The West Palm Beach report was a 
special issue of a local newspaper and the 
Pocatello report a Sunday supplement. The 
Alliance, St. Johns, and Hinsdale reports are 
brochure-type folders. The Alliance report 
includes a list of highlights for the year. The 
Bangor report has an attractive cover and 
format and includes a number of photo- 
graphs as well as a city zoning map showing 
changes during the year. The Durham re- 
port was offset printed by the city duplicat- 
ing division and is in three colors. 


On the Radio 


In Glendale, Arizona (8,179), City Man- 
ager E. B. Tucker is moderator of from three 
to five 15-minute radio programs sponsored 
each week by the chamber of commerce. 
The programs are chiefly interviews with the 
mayor and members of the city council, city 
department heads, and individual citizens, 
and deal with problems and activities of the 
city government. 


Citizen Report 


A report of the first six months of council- 
manager government in San Antonio, Tex- 
as, has been issued by the Citizen’s Commit- 
tee, the group which sponsored the change 
to council-manager government. A total of 
75,000 copies, enough for distribution to 
every home in the city, were printed. The 
report is in tabloid style and has several 
photographs and charts. It contains biogra- 
phies of the city’s department heads and 
stresses the value to the city of hiring quali- 
fied, well-paid department heads and em- 
ployees. 


Explains Service Policy 

Lubbock, Texas, recently sent a letter to 
all property owners in a subdivision which 
had petitioned the city council for annexa- 
tion explaining city policy with regard to 
extension of water and sewer and other city 
services, and the letter included an invita- 
tion to residents of the area to attend a pub- 
lic hearing on the subject. It was sent to 
avoid misunderstandings on the part of 
property owners who are not aware of city 
policies. 
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City Managers Adopt New 
Code of Ethics 


EMBERS of the International City 
Managers’ Association have recently 
approved a revised Code of Ethics and 
adopted several amendments to the Associa- 
tion’s Constitution. The new Code of Ethics 
strengthens the professional aspects of the 
manager’s job. It places more emphasis on the 
role of the manager as a community leader 
in submitting policy proposals to the coun- 
cil. Other new provisions in the code in- 
clude: ““The city manager defends municipal 
policies publicly only after consideration and 
adoption of such policies by the council... . 
The city manager avoids coming in public 
conflict with the council on controversial is- 
sues. Credit or blame for policy execution 
rests with the city manager.” 

The new code also stresses the duty of the 
city manager continually to improve his 
ability and his usefulness and to develop the 
competence of his associates in the use of 
management techniques. Finally, the new 
code places more emphasis than previously 
on public relations, stressing “‘friendly and 
courteous service to the public’”’ and stating 
further that “‘the chief function of the local 
government at all times is to serve the best 
interests of all the people on a nonpartisan 
basis.” 

The amended Constitution provides that 
the professional conduct of all members of 
the Association shall be governed by the 
Code of Ethics and that violation of the 
Code will be considered reason for suspen- 
sion or expulsion from membership. 


Cities Buy Insurance on Competitive 
Bid Basis 


ITIES are using almost every possible 

method to obtain fire and public lia- 
bility insurance at the lowest possible cost, 
according to a recent survey of 79 American 
and 11 Canadian cities made by the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association. Many 
cities are soliciting competitive bids despite 
the fact that uniform rates are by law estab- 


lished by rating agencies. Other cities, in- 
variably the very large ones, operate under 
no-insurance or self-insurance programs or 
partial self-insurance programs. 

The most common method of obtaining 
insurance, particularly for fire and extended 
coverage, is to place this insurance with a 
group of insurance company agents with one 
broker designated to act as representative for 
the entire group. Fifty-four cities report this 
method for obtaining fire insurance and 26 
cities for public liability insurance. 

Competitive bids for insurance have as- 
sumed much greater importance in recent 
years. Thirty-two of the 90 cities obtain pub- 
lic liability insurance through competitive 
bids, and 16 obtain fire and extended cover- 
age insurance by this method. Duluth, Min- 
nesota, soliciting competitive bids this year 
for the first time, reduced its annual fire in- 
surance premium from $5,599 to $4,456. 

Another trend is for cities to place insur- 
ance with mutual companies. In the past 
few cities used mutual insurance companies 
because of legal problems relating to con- 
tingent accessibility of additional premiums. 
Now, however, 36 cities report that mutuals 
participate in fire and extended coverage, 
and 21 cities report participation in public 
liability insurance.—RoBERT Funk, assist- 
ant director, Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation. 


Adopts Tree Control Program 


HE Toledo, Ohio, city council has es- 
tablished a forestry bureau in its public 
welfare department to control the planting 
and care of street and park trees. The action 
was taken because of a shortage of street 
trees and an outbreak of the Dutch Elm 
disease. The new forestry bureau also is re- 
sponsible for the removal of all trees and 
shrubs along city streets and in city parks 
and for the development and maintenance 
of a tree nursery to supply planting stock. 
Newly adopted regulations require per- 
mits from the forestry bureau for planting, 
removing, or trimming any trees along the 
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streets or in parks. As a condition for remov- 
ing a tree, the city may require planting a 
tree of an approved variety. The city has 
authority to enter private property to care 
for any tree or shrub interfering with or an- 
noying the public because of disease or 
growth conditions. The regulations further 
provide that no driveway may be laid within 
a five-foot radius of any street tree or shrub 
and prohibit the planting of certain types of 
trees. 

The ordinance creating the forestry bu- 
reau and regulating trees was adopted fol- 
lowing a study of city forestry operations by 
the Commission of Publicity and Efficiency. 
The study included a review of forestry ac- 
tivities of other cities in the eastern part of 
the country. 


Urges City Housing Department, 

Neighborhood Conservation 

HE consolidation of five city agencies 

concerned with housing and redevelop- 
ment has been recommended for Chicago by 
Public Administration Service on the basis of 
a study authorized by the city council com- 
mittee on housing. The survey report points 
out that complex relationships among these 
five city government agencies make it “‘dif- 
ficult and even impossible to determine the 
exact degree of responsibility, if any, of a 
particular agency,’’ and thus have caused 
delays in the city’s housing and redevelop- 
ment programs. The five agencies which the 
report recommends should be merged into 
one city department are the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority, the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, the Chicago Dwellings Associ- 
ation, the Office of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Coordinator, and Bureau of Housing 
Inspections. 

In addition to organizational deficiencies, 
the report takes note of such basic obstacles 
as a nonwhite population of 509,437 with 
accompanying racial discrimination, a City 
council elected entirely by wards that hin- 
ders consideration of problems from a city- 
wide point of view, and the long delay on the 
part of the federal Congress, the state legisla- 
ture, and the city council in providing the 
authority and money to do the job. 
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The PAS report also recommends positive 
measures to save 55 square miles of “‘con- 
servation areas’”’ in Chicago which will be- 
come slums within 10 to 20 years unless im- 
mediate action is taken. The report indicates 
the importance of preventive measures in 
these 30- to 50-year old neighborhoods 
which would vary from area to area but 
would include improved sanitation service, 
better street lighting, more effective polic- 
ing, strict enforcement of housing standards, 
rehabilitation of individual or small groups 
of structures, replacement of blighted struc- 
tures by new buildings, and creation of addi- 
tional parks and playgrounds. 


Group In-Service Training Started 
In Many Cities 
MPLOYEES of seven cities have re- 
cently completed in-service training 
courses offered by the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration conducted by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion: Phoenix, Arizona; Oxnard, California; 
Park Ridge, Illinois; Marysville, Michigan; 
University City, Missouri; Durham, North 
Carolina; and Dayton, Ohio. 

In Durham 10 junior staff employees were 
awarded their certificates at a regular coun- 
cil meeting upon completion of the course on 
The Technique of Municipal Administra- 
tion. Participants met in 21 conferences on 
their own time and a member of the group 
served as discussion leader. Institute ques- 
tions applying textual materials to the local 
situation were discussed and a summary of 
the replies was sent to the Institute instruc- 
tor for review and criticism. Each member 
of the group took a final examination upon 
completion of the course. Courses in the 
other cities followed a similar pattern in the 
fire (Dayton), public works (Marysville and 
University City), and police (Phoenix and 
Park Ridge) departments. 

Group training courses are now being con- 
ducted in 17 cities: Tucson, Arizona; Hay- 
ward, Inglewood, San Leandro, Salinas, and 
Torrence, California; Boulder, Denver, and 
Sterling, Colorado; Abilene, Kansas; Mus- 
kegon, Michigan; Durham and Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Eugene and Oregon City, 
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Oregon; and Edinburg and San Antonio, 
Texas. 

In addition to an Institute-conducted 
course in police administration, San Antonio 
is conducting an in-service training program 
in municipal administration for 32 top level 
supervisors and department and division 
heads. A Trinity University instructor 
teaches two classes of 16 members each in 
two-hour successive sessions on Friday after- 
noon for 19 weeks. The manual, The Tech- 
nique of Municipal Administration, published 
by ICMA is used as the text in the course 
which includes a study of management, 
finance, personnel, public safety, and other 
phases of municipal administration. 


Finances New City Hall from 
Current Revenues 
APA, California (13,579), recently ded- 
icated a new one-story city hall. The 
police and utility departments are located in 
the basement, while the ground floor houses 
the finance, public works, and engineering 


departments and offices for the city manager 
and department heads. The city council 
room seats 140, and the doors can be folded 
back so that overflow crowds can be seated 
in the hallway. Councilmen sit at a semi- 
circular desk on a raised platform facing the 
public. Amplification equipment includes a 
microphone for each council member. 

Construction costs were about $277,000, 
and the building replaces a city hall that 
was originally constructed as a fire house. 
The old city hall was condemned after the 
1906 earthquake but was used until the new 
building was completed in July. 

The new city hall is the last project of a 
five-year capital improvement program for 
Napa which included improvements to the 
water supply system, a new fire station and 
fire equipment, and an increased recreation 
program. The water facilities have been 
financed by revenue bonds while all other 
projects, including the city hall, have been 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











; —a Same , 

lem — be See 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1935-39=100 191.1 8-15 190.8 185.5 181.5 189.1 
Municipal Bond Index’..... % yield 2.32 9-18 2.24 2.00 1.59 2.17 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*..... 100,000 pop. 66 July .64 an Ry .90 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 104 July 133 86 62 130 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49=100 120.8 June 119.6 115.8 113.2 117.6 
Value of New Construction®. In millions $2,981 June $2,775 $2,702 $1,933 $2,843 
gosh eee  wcweck In millions $1,906 June $1,807 $1,824 $1,501 $1,893 
Governmental®.......... In millions $1,075 June $ 968 $ 878 $ 432 $ 958 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cént 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown ate the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


% United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


“U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of “‘work put in place”’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Cities Adopt Income Taxes 
ARREN, Ohio, has adopted a local income 
tax of one-half of 1 per cent and Newport, 

Kentucky, an income tax of 1 per cent. Earlier in 
the year the cities of Canton, Ohio, and Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, adopted local income taxes of 
1 per cent. Other cities over 25,000 population, 
which have adopted local income taxes in pre- 
vious years are Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, New 
Castle, Philadelphia, Scranton, and Sharon, 
Pennsylvania; Columbus, Dayton, Springfield, 
Toledo, and Youngstown, Ohio; Louisville and 
Paducah, Kentucky; and Washington, D.C. Four 
Ohio cities of less than 25,000 population (Camp- 
bell, Lancaster, Marietta, and Struthers) have 
imposed income taxes this year. In addition to 
the seven Pennsylvania cities listed above, 255 
other local governments in that state levy in- 
come taxes. 


New Police Techniques 


Salem, Oregon, has prepared a police manual 
to serve as a guide for police officers. The manual 
contains departmental regulations, civil service 
rules, how to write reports, conduct investiga- 
tions, handling weapons, and laws of arrest and 
evidence (see Pick of the Month). . . . In Detroit 
all patrol cars with the exception of detective cars 
have been painted with gold tops and hoods, and 
three-wheel motorcycles have been purchased for 
supervision of metered parking areas. . . . Cin- 
cinnati has resorted to an extensive use of the 
small trucks now used in many departments both 
for general patrol purposes and for ambulance 
service. Eleven such vehicles replace the larger 
“black Maria” type patrol wagons which did not 
patrol but were kept in houses until called. 


Model TV and Milk Ordinances 


The National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers has issued two model television ordinances 
—one for regulating sales, distribution, and serv- 
ice for radio and television equipment and the 
other for regulating the installation, repair, and 
maintenance of television and radio. The first 
ordinance establishes a board of examiners to 
pass on the qualifications of licensees and pro- 
poses duties, responsibilities, and qualifications of 
radio and television technicians. The second or- 
dinance requires permits for antenna installa- 
tions and city inspection of the structure after 
erection. Both ordinances are additions to the 
NIMLO Model Ordinance Service which now 


contains 39 model ordinances. The service is 
available to cities on an annual subscription basis. 
NIMLO also has issued a research report en- 
titled Municipal Regulation of Milk and Milk Prod- 
ucts. The report discusses court decisions on mu- 
nicipal regulatory milk ordinances and contains a 
model annotated milk ordinance. 


Follow-Up on Traffic Tickets 

In Toledo, Ohio, a punched card system is 
used to keep a day-to-day accounting of unpaid 
traffic fines. The new system provides a per- 
manent, unchangeable record of a driver’s viola- 
tions, penalties, and court action. Patrolmen 
carry separate pads of tickets for parking and 
moving violations. The traffic officer makes two 
copies of each ticket and affixes the duplicate to 
the automobile. The original is turned in to the 
violations bureau where it serves as a follow-up 
card for fines still unpaid after 48 hours. Moving 
violation tickets are in four copies: one is held by 
the violator, one goes to the traffic court, one goes 
to the violations bureau, and one is kept by the 
officer. Pre-numbered cards are punched for each 
citation and patrolmen must account for every 
ticket. The punched cards are filed by docket 
number and court day and a record of the court 
disposition is punched into them. 


Reorganize City Services 

At a recent election voters of Tucson, Arizona, 
approved two city charter amendments estab- 
lishing a purchasing department and an inte- 
grated department of public works. The new 
public works department combines former de- 
partments for engineering, street maintenance 
and construction, city inspection, garbage dis- 
posal, and sewage collection and treatment. At 
the same election the voters approved a $5,500,- 
000 revenue bond issue for the development of 
new water supplies and improvements to the 
present water system. . . . In Chicago the mayor 
has proposed that the present bureau of water in 
the public works department be set up as the 
department of water and sewers. 


New Ordinances Adopted 
Ordinances of general interest recently 
adopted include: providing for fire prevention 
and appointing the fire chief and assistant fire 
chief as fire prevention inspectors in York, Penn- 
sylvania; licensing vendors, hawkers, and door- 
to-door canvassers in Albany, New York; regu- 
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lating tag days and solicitation of money on the 
streets of Pensacola, Florida; regulating the park- 
ing of trailer coaches in Jackson, Michigan; es- 
tablishing the position of full-time personnel di- 
rector in Toledo, Ohio; adopting a plumbing and 
gas code in Tucson, Arizona; and establishing a 
traffic division in the police department in Tuc- 
son, Arizona. Cranford, New Jersey, has adopted 
an ordinance which prohibits residences or other 
buildings in certain residential districts if the de- 
signs are so “incongruous” as to be detrimental 
to neighboring properties. The ordinance also 
prohibits dwellings on lots with less than 60-foot 
frontage. Boulder, Colorado, has adopted sub- 
division regulations governing the layout of 
streets, blocks, and lots, establishing site stand- 
ards, and requiring the installation of utilities. 
The regulations make it unlawful to sell lots until 
the plat has been approved by the city council 
and recorded by the county. 


Training in Work Methods 


Finance department division heads and super- 
visory employees in Long Beach, California, are 
attending training sessions on work methods im- 
provement. The training program includes an 
analysis of present work distribution and a study 
of motion study techniques, work process analy- 
sis, and the principles of organization. A staff 
member of Long Beach City College leads the 
training sessions which include short lectures, 
group discussions, visual-aid presentations, and 
workshop or laboratory sessions. The position of 
administrative analyst has been created in the 
director’s office to coordinate the program and 
administer a city-wide forms control program. 
The program goal is the preparation of written 
manuals, organization charts, and duty state- 
ments describing finance department procedures. 


City Utility Under State Control 


The Wyoming public utility commission has 
ordered the city of Evansville (393) to serve all 
customers outside of city limits requesting water 
service so long as it does not endanger the town’s 
water supply or the health and welfare of cus- 
tomers now served. The city has been selling 
water to outsiders for some time, and the com- 
mission held that the city could not turn down 
new customers when the conditions of service 
would be the same. The commission also held 
that the sale of water outside corporate limits 
made the city a public utility subject to commis- 
sion control. In another ruling the commission 
ordered the city to purchase and install water 
meters for customers inside city limits to avoid 
discrimination in water rates. The city has been 
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selling water to outsiders under contracts requir- 
ing them to pay for water line extensions and the 
installation of water meters while city residents 
were being sold water on a nonmetered flat rate 
basis... . The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
has reduced its rate increase request from $23,- 
000,000 to $16,750,000 after 17 Ohio cities filed a 
protest with the state utilities commission. The 
cities, which called the telephone company’s rate 
request “unjust and unreasonable,” promised to 
withdraw their opposition if the company cut the 
figure. 
New Budget Procedures 


The mayor and the city manager of Edinburg, 
Texas, with the approval of the city commission, 
have taken the proposed city budget for the next 
fiscal year to members of the local real estate 
board for their comments and suggestions. It is 
also planned to present the budget to other civic 
groups before formal consideration by the city 
council. The move was made in an effort to stim- 
ulate citizen interest in city financial affairs. . . . 
The city clerk of Los Angeles has prepared a de- 
tailed report of the work of his office to support 
his budget request for the 1952-53 fiscal year. 
The report includes breakdowns of all activities 
of his office into man-hours and work units to- 
gether with statutory citations to each activity, 
organization charts, and comparative statistics of 
departmental operations. . . . The city manager 
of Port Arthur, Texas, issues monthly reports to 
the council comparing budget appropriations 
with actual expenditures. 


City Sells Discarded Equipment 


In San Diego, California, better prices are ob- 
tained on sales of city-owned properties by using 
newspaper display ads. Auction sales are held to 
dispose of city-owned salvage materials, equip- 
ment, buildings, old police cars, and other prop- 
erties. The sales are held on Saturdays to attract 
as many buyers as possible, and the city notifies 
those buyers that past experience has shown are 
most likely to be interested. In one spectacular 
instance a trenching machine, bought second- 
hand in 1940 for $9,000, was sold at auction for 
$18,000. 


Employee Manuals, Newsletters 

Newton, Kansas, has printed a personnel man- 
ual for all city employees. The manual includes a 
statement of general city policy on advancements, 
public relations, telephone calls, and handling 
complaints. Other sections outline the city or- 
ganization, personnel policies, and employee wel- 
fare. The booklet is in looseleaf form and employ- 
ees must return it when their service with the city 
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is terminated. . . . Santa Cruz, California, has is- 
sued an employee booklet for new workers, en- 
titled Welcome! Come On In, which contains infor- 
mation about the city and its form of government, 
civil service, hours of work, and employee bene- 
fits... . Arlington County, Virginia, has issued a 
handbook on county government organization 
describing the functions of county government 
departments and agencies with references to the 
legal authority under which they operate. The 
county personnel department publishes a month- 
ly newsletter which includes personal briefs and 
announcements of vacancies and examinations. 
... The San Antonio, Texas, city council has 
adopted personnel rules and regulations for the 
city service. The rules have been printed in hand- 
book form and a copy presented to each city 
employee. 


Striking Employees Reinstated 

Over 600 hourly-paid employees in Niagara 
Falls, New York, returned to work following an 
18-day walkout. The strike was settled under the 
mandatory terms of the state Condon-Wadlin 
Act. Striking employees have been reinstated at 
their old wage rates but are ineligible for wage 
increases for three years and are on probation for 
five years. The walkout occurred after a break- 
down in negotiations over wage increases. The 
employees, members of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
wanted an increase in hourly wages, and the city 
offered seven cents an hour. The walkout halted 
municipal garbage collection, street paving and 
repair, park maintenance, and janitorial work. 


To Redevelop Blighted Areas 


Chicago is clearing and redeveloping a 52-acre 
slum area a few blocks from the central business 
district for light industrial and commercial use. A 
capital grant allocation of $1,754,750 from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency will pay 
two-thirds of the net cost of the project. The area 
has deteriorated because hundreds of its residents 
have moved out to newer neighborhoods. Al- 
most one-half of the land is vacant. Only about 
350 families live on the site. About 87 per cent of 
the dwellings are substandard, and more than 
one-half of the residential structures are dilapi- 
dated beyond repair. The Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission plans to make the land avail- 
able, after acquisition and clearance, for private 
redevelopment in light industrial uses. After re- 
development with modern plant buildings, the 
site is expected to yield $400,000 more in taxes 
annually than the present assessment... . In 
Kansas City, Missouri, a private corporation will 
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undertake the redevelopment of several down- 
town blocks for automobile parking and commer- 
cial use. The city will purchase and clear the land 
using state and federal funds and then sell it to 
the private corporation for development in ac- 
cordance with approved plans. The city manager 
has requested the council to create a new position 
of administrative assistant to direct the redevelop- 
ment program. 


School for Traffic Violators 


San Antonio, Texas, has established a traffic 
violators’ school for motorists who repeatedly 
violate traffic regulations. The school meets every 
Saturday for five weeks, and each class consists of 
about 40 motorists. Course work includes lectures 
on traffic safety, a display and discussion of pic- 
tures of car wrecks, and other educational data. 
Two members of the police force who have taken 
work at the Traffic Institute are instructors... . 
A new South Carolina law requires owners and 
operators of uninsured automobiles involved in 
accidents to post enough security to cover any 
damages for which they may later be held liable. 
If they cannot do this, they must forfeit their 
drivers’ licenses and automobile registrations. 


Reduces Refuse Disposal Costs 


Tucson, Arizona, has reduced the annual cost 
of refuse collection and disposal by $30,000 as a 
result of changes in its refuse collection and dis- 
posal program. The city now disposes of garbage 
and trash by the landfill method which has made 
possible the consolidation of trash and garbage 
collection and resulted in a 14 per cent reduction 
in the number of trips to the disposal area. The 
disposal site is now located on city-owned land 
nearer the city than the formerly used county 
dump and results in a 17 per cent reduction in 
miles travelled to and from the site. Night pickups 
when traffic is lighter show a further saving in 
manpower and equipment. 


More City Budgets Issued 


Annual budgets have recently been issued by 
11 cities: Los Angeles, San Jose, and San Rafael, 
California; Delray Beach and Pensacola, Florida; 
El Dorado, Kansas; East Lansing, Michigan; 
Meridian, Mississippi; Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina; Salem, Oregon; and Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton. The budgets of El Dorado and San Jose ap- 
proach the performance-type budget. The El 
Dorado budget has thumbtabs and different 
color paper for each section and charts show 
trends in tax levies and compare local revenues 
and expenditures with similar information for 
other cities. An explanatory text accompanies the 
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detailed estimates for each department or divi- 
sion. The San Jose budget presents an inventory 
of activities and comments on unusual items. . . . 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, has adopted a six-year 
capital improvement program totalling $3,260,- 
000 and covering water and sewerage, sanita- 
tion, fire, police, schools, recreation, streets, 
urban redevelopment, and electric department 
needs for the city. The city will finance the im- 
provements by general obligation and revenue 
bond issues, use of surplus, and sale of city prop- 
erty. 
Cities Reward Long Service 

University City, Missouri, awards length-of- 
service pins to city employees who have been 
with the city for five years or longer. The pins 
have a picture of the city hall in the center and 
the words “City of University City, Missouri” 
around the outer edge. A tab at the bottom of the 
pin indicates the number of years of service ren- 
dered by the employee. Pins and tabs are 
awarded annually to employees by the city coun- 
cil chairman at a special meeting. Of 200 city 
employees, 119 have served five years or more 
and are eligible for pins. . . . Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, recently gave a special dinner in honor of 71 
city employees who had served the city for 15 
years or longer. Each honored guest received a 
service pin in the design of the city seal with the 
years of service designated underneath. 


Combines Water and Sewer Services 


An ordinance has been adopted in Wayne, 
Michigan, to establish a water and sewer depart- 
ment and to provide a number of operating con- 
trols over these utilities. Regulations on the use of 
water include provision of connecting lines to the 
main and water meters, establishment of water 
rates and service connection charges, and regula- 
tions for private fire service protection. Sewer 
connections are required for all properties within 
the city, and regulations are provided for service 
connections and the establishment of sewage dis- 
posal and sewer connection charges. The ordi- 
nance authorizes the city to contract with resi- 
dents in the fringe areas for outside sewer and 
water service. 


City Finance News 

Boulder, Colorado, has issued a Selling Guide to 
the City of Boulder which describes for vendors the 
purchasing procedures of the city. . . . Buffalo, 
New York, has granted a 15-year property tax 
exemption on any buildings which are con- 
structed, altered, remodeled, or reconstructed to 
provide off-street parking. . . . Voters in Miami 
Beach, Florida, recently defeated a proposal to 
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levy an additional one-mill property tax for mu- 
nicipal publicity and advertising. Only individual 
property owners were eligible to vote. The city 
charter provides that the city council may levy 
one mill for publicity purposes, and that it may 
levy an additional mill with the approval of 
property owners. ...The general revenues of 
city governments increased from $5,341,000,000 
in 1950 to $5,834,000,000 in 1951, an increase of 
9.2 per cent. Property taxes comprised 50 per 
cent and all local taxes 66 per cent of total gen- 
eral revenues for cities. The balance of city reve- 
nues came from utility earnings, aid from other 
governments, and miscellaneous sources accord- 
ing to Governmental Revenue in 1951, published by 
the United States Bureau of the Census. ...A 
leaflet listing Census Bureau Publications on Govern- 
ments has been issued by the Bureau of the Census 
and is available from that agency upon request. 
This bulletin describes briefly each of the 16 re- 
ports on governmental finances and employment 
which the Census Bureau expects to issue in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, and lists other 
recent publications of the bureau regarding state 
and local governments. 


Campaign Against Jaywalkers 

Cincinnati and Phoenix have begun extensive 
campaigns against jaywalkers in an effort to re- 
duce pedestrian traffic deaths. In both cities, Boy 
Scouts patrol downtown streets and present jay- 
walkers with a black-bordered card with the no- 
tation “‘I am a jaywalker.” The card has spaces 
for the name and address of the bearer, the per- 
son to notify in case of death or injury, and in- 
structions to send him to one of the local hospitals 
or the county morgue. Cincinnati police take the 
names and addresses of all offenders and mail 
follow-up cards with the message, “‘Why risk your 
life? Walk safely!” 


Cities Take Steps to Save Water 

Water shortages, resulting from prolonged 
heat spells and lack of rain, have caused many 
cities to adopt emergency water-saving measures. 
Some cities have requested voluntary cooperation 
in conserving water, while other cities have 
passed ordinances to curb use of water. In De- 
troit the city council has approved an ordinance 
limiting lawn sprinkling and placing restrictions 
on water-operated air conditioning systems dur- 
ing prolonged heat waves. When the water short- 
age reached a critical point in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the city had to cut its supply of water to 
outlying areas. Homes on high ground were with- 
out water several hours on 10 different occa- 
sions. Breaks in water mains caused three of the 
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stoppages. Police patrols stopped people from 
watering lawns. Tulsa instituted a rationing sys- 
tem allowing lawn sprinkling every other night. 
Violation charges have been filed against citizens 
in San Antonio who break the every-other-day 
lawn sprinkling ban. Dallas set up no restrictions 
but asked its citizens voluntarily to curtail lawn- 
watering in the early evening. 


New Film on Refuse Collection 


Essential operations for sanitary handling, 
storing, and collection of refuse from homes and 
business establishments are shown in a new train- 
ing film produced by the United States Public 
Health Service and entitled Sanitary Storage and 
Collection of Refuse. The film is intended for train- 
ing of public health and sanitation employees and 
emphasizes the importance of planned collection 
routes, properly designed trucks, and courteous 
service in promoting community health and ef- 
ficiency. The 16-millimeter film is in color and 
sound and runs for 19 minutes. It can be obtained 
on loan from the Communicable Disease Center, 
Public Health Service, Box 185, Chamblee, 
Georgia. 

Fire Department News 

The fire department in Rockville Centre, New 
York, has put into service a new emergency truck 
which has space for four stretcher cases and is 
equipped for all but major surgical cases. It also 
carries a wide variety of rescue tools including an 
acetylene torch. ... The Newton, Kansas, fire 
department recently erected a 45-foot training 
tower, the firemen doing all the work. It is built 
of reinforced concrete and contains space on the 
ground floor for a small workshop. . . . River- 
side, Illinois, issued a fire-fighting manual for its 
volunteer fire department. The manual contains 
a description of departmental organization, the 
duties and responsibilities of the company of- 
ficers, and departmental rules and regulations. 


No Advertising on Parking Meters 

Roanoke, Virginia, has turned down an offer 
by an advertising company to install advertising 
placards on parking meter posts. At least four 
firms offer contracts for parking meter advertis- 
ing, and one of these companies claims that 40 
Cities are using its device. In March, 1950, the 
attorney general of Washington state held that 
cities are not authorized to grant or lease the right 
to use parking meters for advertising purposes. 
The ruling stresses that the use of parking meters 
has been upheld only as a means of regulating 


traffic, and that advertising signs would not aid 
in that purpose. Wenatchee, Aberdeen, and 
Seattle, Washington, had previously decided 
against allowing such advertising. In Aberdeen 
the city attorney contended that the city has no 
right to extend the use of streets for other than 
normal purposes and concluded that parking 
meter advertising would therefore be illegal. In 
Puyallup, Washington, merchants opposed the 
plan since it would place a competitor’s advertis- 
ing in front of another’s store. 


Adopts New Paving Policy 
Raleigh, North Carolina, will pay from 12 to 
18 per cent of street paving costs, exclusive of 
drainage, engineering, and administrative costs 
under a new paving policy established by the city 
council. Streets are classified as principal thor- 
oughfares (including major and minor arterial 
and collector streets) and other streets (commer- 
cial and residential). On principal thoroughfares 
the city will pay all grading and paving costs in 
excess of that required for a standard 27-foot resi- 
dential street, and the city will pay for all inter- 
sections. Property owners along commercial and 
residential streets will pay the entire cost of grad- 
ing and paving. On all streets, property owners 
wall pay the entire cost of curbs and gutters and 
drainage structures. Subdividers are required to 
build and to pave the necessary streets in new de- 

velopments including curbs and gutters. 


Bargain Day for Transit Riders 

A “bargain day” experiment, in which par- 
ents and their school-age children, no matter how 
many, all can ride the buses and streetcars for a 
single fare, is being tried by Detroit’s city-owned 
street railway system. Between 9:00 a.m. and 
3:00 p.m. on Tuesdays, a family group may board 
a public transit vehicle anywhere in the city for 
one fare, and family groups traveling downtown 
can transfer to intersecting lines at no extra cost. 
The plan is citywide, and both neighborhood and 
downtown merchants are expected to benefit. 
Detroit’s transit system also has inaugurated a 
merchant-participation plan in which one of the 
large downtown department stores gave away 
150,000 transit tickets during September. The de- 
partment store sponsored the ticket “give-away” 
program as part of its 70th birthday anniversary. 
Under the merchant-participation plan, the 
transit system hopes to increase its passenger load 
by 10 per cent and thus to postpone a contem- 
plated fare increase. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


METROPOLITAN Los ANGELES; A Stupy IN INTE- 
GRATION. I, CHARACTERISTICS OF THE METROP- 
otis. By Edwin A. Cottrell and Helen L. 
Jones. 120pp. $1.75. II. How tue Cirtes 
Grew. By Richard Bigger and James D. 
Kitchen. 256pp. $2.50. III. Recionat PLan- 
NING. By Judith N. Jamison. 103pp. $1.25. 
The Haynes Foundation, 2324 S. Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 7. 1952. 

HaAnbBook On County GOVERNMENT ORGANIZA- 
TION. Office of the County Manager, Court 
House, Arlington 1, Virginia. July, 1952. 
Variously paged. 

Your CommitreeE In Community Action. By 
Clarence King. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City 16. 1952. 114pp. 
$2. 

Tue DisposAL AND PRESERVATION OF PUBLIC 
Recorps; A SupPLEMENTAL Report. Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 16pp. 75 cents. 

PRINTING SHOPS IN THE Criry GOVERNMENT 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Inc., 1616 Market Street National 
Bank Building, Philadelphia 7. 1952. 32pp. 

(1) Mopet Orpinance REGULATING INSTALLA- 
TION, REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF TELEVI- 
SION AND Rapio ReEcEIvING ANTENNAS. Un- 
paged. (2) MopeL OrDINANCE LICENSING AND 
REGULATING PERSONS ENGAGED IN SELLING, 
DisTRIBUTING AND SERVICING RADIO AND 
TELEVISION Equipment. Unpaged. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1952. $2 each. 

RALEIGH Ciry GOVERNMENT—A HANDBOOK FOR 
Citizens. By League of Women Voters, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 1952. 65pp. 

WELcoME! Come On IN. Office of the City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Santa Cruz, California. 1952. 
18pp. 

For Sounp GrowTH: SuBDIVISION REGULATIONS. 
Office of the City Manager, City Hall, Boul- 
der, Colorado. August, 1952. 12pp. 

ReEzoninG Cuicaco. City Council Committee on 
Buildings and Zoning, City Hall, Chicago. 
1952. 16pp. 

A HANDBOOK OF PROCEDURES ON ORGANIZING 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. State Planning 
Commission, 100 Equitable Building, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 1952. 20pp. 50 cents. 

Tue Uses or LAND; BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 
1951. Chamber of Commerce and Planning 


Commission, Berkeley, California. June, 1952, 
32pp. 

SALARIES OF FIREMEN AND PoLiceMEN; A Quar- 
TER Century Review. Wage Movements, Se- 
ries 3, Number 2. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1952. 8pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL REVENUE IN 1951. Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. August, 1952. 11pp. 

SELLING GUIDE TO THE CiTry or BouLpER, CoLo- 
RADO. Purchasing Division, City Hall, Boul- 
der. 1952. 13pp. — 

1952 CoNnFERENCE ProceEpINGs—Part 1. Munici- 
pal Finance, August, 1952, entire issue. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 64pp. 50 cents. 

OccuPATIONAL LICENSING LEGISLATION IN THE 
States. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 106pp. $3. 

Ursan Lanp Use AND Property TAXATION. 
Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 28pp. 

PRoperRTY TAX PROBLEMS IN RURAL-URBAN 
FrincE AreAS. By F. E. Hulse and W. P. 
Walker. Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and Marketing, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 1952. 24pp. 

REPORT OF THE ‘TEMPORARY COMMISSION TO 
Stupy Rents AND RENTAL Conpitions. New 
York State Legislature, State Capitol, Albany. 
1952. 17pp. 

PoticeE MANuAL. Police Department, Salem, 
Oregon. July, 1952. 84pp. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATURE COMMITTEE 
To Stupy THE PuBLICATION OF Comics. New 
York State Legislature, State Capitol, Albany. 
1952. 24pp. 

ProGREss REPORT ON JUVENILE NARCOTIC PROB- 
LEM. Subcommittee on Crime and Correction 
of the Interim Committee on Social Welfare. 
California Legislative Assembly, State Capi- 
tol, Sacramento. 1952. 30pp. 

REPORT OF STUDY AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 

Commission To Stupy Narcotics. New Jersey 
State Legislature, State Capitol, Trenton. 
1952. 119pp. 
ReEporT OF A Stupy OF THE LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT PROBLEMS AND THE PoLicE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE City oF ELLENsBuRG. Law Enforce- 
ment Training Program, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 1952. 41pp. 
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